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To Mr. Riekard Carlie. MQ9D8I3 
I . 1 OLLS 
Arren having waited two months, and received various answet® 

ny strictures on your paper calling in question the real exi8t® 
ence of Jésus Christ; 1 may, I think, justly claim the privilege of 
putting in a rejoinder. This then, with your leave, I now pro- 
ceed todo, To W. W. R. I have little to say, as' he has granted 
 menearly all I wish to prove. A few remarks on 8dme of his ob- 
servations will appear in the course of my answer to Mr. Taylor 
and yourself. As the matter from Mr. Taylor’s oration was first 
addaced by yon, that claims’ the first notice. This letter, then, is 
addressed to him in ‘refutation of his ““ Unitarianism Refuted.” 
The next Number of “ The Republican,” with your‘permission, 
will'contain a balance of accounts betwixt you and me; and I 
rather fear me you will be found to have shouted Jo triumphe a 
iksbeainturely. : 


“FX 


‘?0 THE REV. ROBERT TAYLOR, A. B. & M. R. C. S, 
<og | Secretary and Chaplain of the Christian Evidence Society. 


Brrore T proceed to controvert the chief positions which you 
have taken in your oration entitled ‘‘ Unitarianism refuted,” I 
deem it desirable to afford my readers the means of ascertaining 
we Manner in which you conduct this controversy respecting the 
. of Christianity. In your ‘‘ manifesto” you inform the pub- 
lic that the evidences of the Christian religion-are “ calmly and 
impartially” examined at the meetings of the Society of which-you 
are Se etary; and-this “‘ oration” it would not perhaps be efto- 
oat suppose may be regarded as a specimen of the temper in 
i DP han investigations proceed. A few extracts, then, from 

Oration” will enable the. public to appreciate the justness 
claim which you prefer to calmness and impartiality in the 
‘Muauct of your discussions. “The sincere milk of God’s word 
eam only be sucked through the toothless gums of imbecility.’’ 


~ Printed and Published by R. Carlile, 135, Fleet Street, Londoe, 
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“ Christ and his apostles are set up like Gog and Magog in 
Guildhall, to frighten fools and idiots; no sensible persons know- 
ing. whence they came, caring what they mean, or paying the 
least respect to the grim majesty of their painted Godhead.” 
‘“* So would the vile hypocrisy of this canting age drive common 
sense and common honesty out of life to set up in their place a 
ragamuffin Son of God, a scarecrow Jesus.”—* To make the ac- 
complished saint what every saint that ever breathed hath been, 
or is, in understanding a fool, or in heart a villain.”—‘ You will 
find no creature bearing human face and front so savage, so de- 
ceitful, so wicked as a Christian.”—‘* We dccuse them (Chris- 
tians) of villainy and crime. They are bad and wicked men, and 
it is their religion that makes them such.”—‘* The caballing vil- 
lainy of our Bible Society gangs, Missionary banditti”—but 
enough, 1 am weary of transcribing such specimens of calmness 
and impartiality, and I have yet reached only the twelfth page of 
the oration. Mr. Belsham had said that the force of the evidence 
adduced by him must to a serious, candid, and unprejudiced en- 
quirer be little less than irresistible. At this. Mr. Taylor ex- 
claims, ‘‘ Now there is a direct moral injustice in any author thus 
assuming, that unless his readers come to the conclusions which 
he would prescribe to them, they cannot be serious, candid, and 
unprejudiced.” Assume the propriety of Mr. Taylor’s exclama- 
tion, and then say, my readers, how great must be the moral in- 
justice of characterizing those who will not acquiesce in his deci- 
sions as “‘ fools in understanding, or in heart villains.” A man 
may be a learned and a good man (says Mr. Belsham, in the true 
spirit of candour) without being a Christian.” —“ Alas!” exclaims 
our Secretary, “‘ the compliment cannot be returned, no Chris- 
tian must ever think of being a philosopher.” Sir Isaac Newton, 
Mr. Locke, and Dr, Priestley, avaunt, Christians that you are. 
Philosophy has awakened “a sleeping devil, whose fearful pre- 
sence” causes “ religion” to “ shiver through every vein” of you. 
Abd notwithstanding Mr. Belsham is accused of falsifying histo- 
nical testimonies, absolutely falsifying his own statements, with 
exciting the single feeling of a respectful pity. for his weakness 
and debility of understanding, yet a few words farther on is he 
called.a really clever and amiable man. How all these contra- 
dictory qualities can at.once reside in the mind and heart of one 
man, might puzzle a better metaphysician than the “ Reverend” 
* Secretary” and “Chaplain.” Accordingly, the authority of 
Tillotson is appealed to in a note to justify these contradictions. 
Whether or not the sentence now about to be quoted really justi- 
fies them is not so much my object to enquire, as to expose one 
of the best specimens of garbling that ever I met with. This then 
is the note :—“ It will be hard to determine (says Archbishop 
Tillotson) how many degrees of innocence and good nature, cf of 
coldness and indifference in religion, are necessary to overbalance 
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the fury of blind zeal; since several zealots had been excellent 
men if their religion had not hindered them, if the doctrines and 
principles of their church had not spoiled their natural disposi- 
tion””*—“ A just compliment (exclaims the ‘‘ Chaplain”) to the 
moral influence of divine faith. The perfect believer becomes a 
ect fiend.” Now notice, readers, the inference of Mr. Taylor. 
Faith, Christian faith, converts, according to the “ compliment” 
of Tillotson, the perfect believer into the perfect fiend. It is the 
believer, the Christian, inasmuch as he is a believer and Christian, 
that becomes a perfect fiend. Let us then enquire what Arch- 
bishop Tillotson really says. He is preaching a sermon on the 
5th of November; he animadverts un the influence of Catholicism 
then lately evinced in the dreadful Irish massacres, and these are 
his words:—‘“‘ I do willingly acknowledge the great piety and 
charity of several persons who have lived and died in that commu- 
nion (the Catholic) as Erasmus, Father Paul, Theanus, and many 
others, who had in truth more goodness in them than the princi- 
ples of their religion do either incline men to or allow of, and yet 
he that considers how universally almost the oy ree in Ireland 
were engaged in that massacre, which is still fresh in our memo- 
ries, will find it very hard to determine how many degrees of in- 
nocency and good nature, or of coldness and indifference, are ne- 
to overbalance the fury of a blind zeal, and a misguided 
conscience. I doubt not but Papisfs are made like other men; na- 
fire hath not generally giyen them such savage and cruel disposi- 
tions, but their religion hath made them so. Whereas true Chris- 
hanily is not only the best, but the best-natured institution in the 
world; and as far as any church is departed from good nature, 
and become cruel and barbarous, so far is it degenerated from 
Christianity. I am loth to say it, yet I am confident it is true, 
that many Papists would have been excellent persons if their reli- 
gion had not hindered them; if the doctrines and principles of 
their church had not perverted and spoiled their natural dispgsi- 
tions.” Was there ever a greater perversion? Why take up a 
Sentence in the middle, omitting the part~essential to explain 
what follows? Why change the construction of that latter part 
substituting <* it will be hard” for “ whoever, &c. &c. will find 
it hard 2” Why omit a sentence which speaks most honourably 
a janity and of its moral influences? Why ascribe a word 
“since” to the Archbishop which he uses not? Why connect 
gether in one sentence given as the identical words of Tillot- 
ton, whish he spreads his matter through several? Why super- 
ethe-word “‘ Papist” by one of his own coining, “ zealots,” 
Meting the whole meaning of the passage? I speak, my readers, 
*S-unto wise men, judge ye. 
“ It-will be necessary therefore my readers in our further conside- 
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my _ * Vide Mr. Taylor’s * oration,” page 4. 

















































































260 THE REPUBLICAN. 
ration of Mr. Taylor’s statements to use caution and weariness 
lest his calmness and impartiality should lead us astray. Mr. 
Taylor is not content with endeavouring to diminish the reputed 
number of early Christians, he wishes to deprive us also of the 
strong argument which is deduced from that fact in favour of the 
truth of Christianity. Mr. Belsham had stated on the authority 
of Heathen authors that a short time after the resurrection of 
Christ, multitudes professed belief in the divinity of his mission, 
and evidenced the sincerity oftheir profession by the endurance of 
persecution and the surrender of their lives. This part could not 
be accounted for but on the supposition of the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion. It is necessary therefore to assume the truth of 
Christianity in order to account for certain well ascertained phe- 
nomena. This Mr. Taylorchose to designate ‘ an outrage on phi- 
losophy.’ ‘‘ What! (he indignantly exclaims) can philosophy then 
like a crab-go backward, thus become preposterous, leap over all 
premises, assume the very thing to be proved and speak like 
John-a-dreams, repugnant of his purpose.” Mr. Taylor claims 
the character of a man of learning and as such must have felt 
the absurdity of his own remarks. If he knows aught of the na- 
ture of reasoning employed in enquiries respecting the laws of 
nature, he could have written this passage only ad captandum 
vulgus, to impose upon the uninformed. To charge an opponent 
with assuming what he ought to prove, Mr. Taylor knew was the 
readiest'way to secure the verdict of the jury before whom lke 
pleaded his cause. But the subterfuge can impose upon none 
who are acquainted with the method of philosophizing followed 
by Sir I. Newton. He investigated the works of nature with a 
view to ascertain the laws by which their operations were guided. 
In his investigations he accumulated facts. But how was he to 
explain those facts, how discover the law to which they were re- 
ferable? That hypothesis, which explained all the phenomena 
that he or others had observed, suggested the law of which he 
was in search. A stone when thrown into the air returns to the 
earth ; the inhabitants of the opposite side of the globe walk with 
their feet towards our feet, loose rocks and stones on the surface of 
our planet fall not away from their places; suppose then that 
every particle of matter in this globe attracts every other particle, 
This being assumed, the afore-named phenomena are accounted 
for, the hypothesis, therefore, is true, the assumption is converted 
into proof. To illustrate still further the method of philosophi- 
zing pursued by our great philosopher. As I am walking over 
an extended plain, I descry. something in the distance whose 
real nature is not apparent from the indistinctness of its outline, 
I walk forward, and then suppose the objects to be branches of 
trees, a few more steps undeceive me, and I perceive they are human 
beings. It is clear, however, that I shall not join them, for they 
are advancing in the same direction. with myself. 1 proceed 
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onwards and begin to doubt of the correctness of this hypothesis 
also. The distance between us appears to decrease. They 
appreach still nearer, I perceive my error, and suppose now that 
they are advancing towards me. A few minutes relieve me from 
doubt and confirm my last supposition. I assume that’ we were 
eding in opposite directions—because we: have met. No 
other hypothesis can explain the given phenomena, that assump- 
tion therefore is true. Such, says Mr. Belsham, is the nature of 
the philosophical argument that I adduce in favour of Christiani- 
ty’ It must be true or false, I ascertain the rapidity of its early 
ss. If it had been false it never could have spread so ex- 
tensively in so short a period, when the best means were possess- 
ed-for'the exposure of its unfounded pretensions. The assump- 
tion then of its being false cannot explain the acknowledged phe- 
nomena, There only remains one other supposition, that is, that 
Christianity is true. If true, it would quickly spread itself: its 
evidence lis Overpowering, the favourable opportunities for its in- 
vestigati0i enjoyed by the early Christians, were equally favour- 
able to conviction. The hypothesis therefore which supposes its 
truth is the correct one. That hypothesis I assume; but it ex- 
plains all facts; the assumption therefore rests on the best pos- 
sible evidence. Mr. Taylor then proceeds in a more legitimate 
method of reasoning to assert that the recorded facts may be ex- 
plained on the supposition of Christianity being false. To estab- 
lish his point, he refers to transubstantiation, and, asks if thousands 
ofpersons would not swear, and hold themselves ready to die for 
what they swear, that they had eaten and drank the corporeal 
flesh and-blood of the Deity. Granting the correctness of Mr. 
Taylor’s statement, I cannot imagine that when proved he will 
contend that the cases are parallel. The persons to whom Mr. 
Taylor refers have been educated in the belief of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, have cherished it as a tenet sanctioned by an- 
tiquity, reverenced by their fathers, conducive to their own best 
lnterests, associated with their dearest feelings in the past and their 
brightest antitipation in-the-future-- Those -who renounced Pa- 
ganism had first to render powerless all these interesting associ- 
ations, then to receive some ‘ new thing,’ not only subversive of 
former prejudices, but hostile to former practices also, with which 
their hearts had never beat in unison, and their understandings 
connected nothing in this life, but obloquy, desertion, and death. 
No, never has it been known that men renounced the opinions of 
their youth, of their fathers and their mothers, received in their 
stead some unheard of novelty, left home and kindred, exchanged 
blessings for curses-and contempt, wandered about in want 

@ ‘Woe, persecuted and forlorn :—yes, gave their lives a pledge 
of T conviction and veracity; —and all for what ?—to propa- 
gale'a base fabrication of their own, or of their fellows: without ob- 
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ject, except to deceive; without advantage, except it were found 
in the pangs of torture and death. 

But, rejoins Mr. Taylor, neither the primitive Christians nor 
“‘ the whole human race,” can evidence the existence of a miracle, 
Why? Because, “ man is a fallible creature and may be deceived, 
he is a perverse creature and may be deceitful.” And as Mr, 
Taylor is aman, he may possess these qualities, and negative his 
assertions by his own argument: the more so when he sets him- 
self in opposition to “‘ the whole human race.” Let them testify 
to a miracle, says Mr. Taylor, they are men, they are fallible, they 
are perverse, and I a man neither fallible nor perverse. | tell 
them “ they lie, though they were millions.” A miracle, he adds, is 
an impossibility to God himself, as an argument of weakness, not of 
power. In other words it is an argument of weakness not of power, 
that a father'corrects his child,that a machinist arrests the work- 
ing of an engine, that a lawgiver deviates from his usual course 
of procedure. J had thought that ancient fate which was fabled 
to bind the gods in its iron chains, indicated’ weakness rather thar 
power. But liberty it seems, full and perfect liberty, to do what- 
ever is most fitting upon the whole and for each particular junc- 
ture, liberty is an argument of weakness. Mr. Carlile certainly 
differs from his friend Mr. Taylor in this respect: otherwise while 
in prison he was very anxious to diminish his power, by procuring 
his liberation, ~ ‘'3'7° : 

Leaving to Mr. Taylor the office which he has assumed, of pre- 
cisely defining what the divine being cannot perform, I feel it 
to be much the safer course to argue from analogy what is within 
the range of his power: 

_ Mr. Taylor professes himself to be a Theist, and as such, be- 
lieves, we may presume, in the. existence of a supreme and infi- 
nitely perfect mind, the Creator of the present system of the uni- 
verse. How then can he deny that the being who madeall things 
is competent to change those things which he made? Surelv he 
who established the laws of nature can suspend the laws which 
he established:—he that at first made man and breathed into 
him the breath of life, has power to re-animate the insensible corse. 
Admit the creation of man and you have admitted the exertion of 
miraculous agency. How then in consistency can we deny the pos- 
sibily of its exertion in other instances? If we might be allowed 
to measure a miracle by the magnitude of the result, we should 
be authorized to affirm that the production of this system with all 
its glorious furniture of worlds innumerable, magnificence une- 
qualled, abounding in animated beings who rejoice in their exist- 
ence, implies an infinitely greater miracle than is presented to us 
in the stilling of the fury of the mightiest ocean, much less of a 
small lake in Galilee. Is it replied that the cases are not strictly 
analogous, that now there exists an established constitution of na- 
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ture which of course had no being prior to the production of the 
world? It is true, and still the cases are analogous. Anterior to 
the use of this system God existed. Then were there worldsand 
modes of existence, and laws relating them. Yet thesupreme inter- 

wave a new feature to created existence,and caused the morn- 
ing stars to sing together for joy at the happiness of the new born 
world. If he once varied the face of the universe, why not a se- 
cond time? If he once modified the laws which regulate his ac- 
tions—whether by extending their application or diversifying their 
character,he affords us a demonstration that he is at least capable 
of departing from the ordinary mode of his government. It was 
for the benefit of those whom he should create, that he added new 
worlds to the sphere of hisagency. Benevolence alone prompted 
him to exert his creative power, and if the purposes of his benig- 
nity may be best secured by a renewed interposal, we are war- 
ranted by his previous conduct to expect such an event. 

After these preliminary strictures on Mr. Belsham’s argument, 
you proceed to question the facts on which that argument is 
founded. The first that you controvert is, “ that Christianity had 
its origin in Judea, in the reign of Tiberius Ceesar,” your object 
is to show that there is no Evidence, that Christianity did origi- 
nate then and there, and secondly that there is Evidence that it 
did not. In endeavouring tc enforce the invalidity of the Evi- 
dence, that the Christian religion did originate in Judea, you think 
proper in a note.to give *‘ a specimen of the extracts from Jewish 
and Heathen testimonies adduced by Dr. Lardner as evidences of 
Christianity which he either receives, or questions or rejects, you 
exclaim, “enough! the reader, when patience shall have digested 
this specimen of what. is called the Evidences of Christianity, 
may consider himself possest of all the intellectual wealth of the 
most laborious work perhaps that was ever written.” What all? 
two octavo pages contain all the intellectual wealth of the most 
laborious work that was ever written? Was Dr. Lardner then a 
fool, will be the question of every rational maa uninformed as to 
his. character and work. This even you cannot pretend. And 
yet he, Dr. Lardner,—the author of the most laborious work that 
was ever written, produced only two pages —and those extracts, 
tha octavo pages of intellectual wealth. 

pecting the passage in Josephus which has been thought 

to recognize the existence of Jesus Christ, and the reputed ori- 
gimation of Christianity, I shall content myself by referring you 
to what I have said, and shall say on that head, in my correspon- 
mce-with Mr. Carlile. The passage of Tacitus, then, requires 
Our first attention. The words Nero subdidit elos, you thus 
| —‘ Nero subdued the accused.” Who were the ac- 
cused? Nero, of having set fire to the city of Rome. Nero, therefore, 
subdued himself ! Nay, you will reply, “ it was the Christians 
subdued.” Were the Christians, then, in arms against 
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Nero, that he was obliged to reduce them into submission. Your 
learning ought to have informed you, that subdidit does not sig. 
nify ‘ subdued,” but substituted, or accused falsely.* - And 
agreeably to this, the words are rendered by: Dr. Lardner, “ Nero 
procured others to be accused ;” and by Murphy, ** He deter- 
mined to transfer the guilt to others.” Either of these render- 
ings restores the sense of the passage, which is lost in the ora- 
tion. But you inform us, ‘‘ even were this passage genuine, it 
does not pledge the separate testimony of its author to the origi- 
nation of Christianity, but only to the accounts which Christians 
of the very worst of characters gave of it.” Indeed! Where 
in the world is this to be found? 1 should have been content if 
the words “ I conjecture” had been inserted in the above quoted 
sentence. Be it then known, that there exists not in favour of 
this conjecture even the shadow of aproof. Strong presumptions 
against it, however, are most obvious. Do Christians call their 
religion a fatal or destructive superstition? Do high-minded his- 
torians, such as Tacitus, resort to the dregs of the populace (as 
were the Christians according, to Mr. Taylor) for the materials of 
their relations? Would Tacitus rely on the unsupported asser- 
tions of the “ very worst of characters ?” 

Every reasonable man will answer each of these questions in 
the negative, and with this I dismiss the conjecture for the pre- 
sent, intending to offer some other remarks on the same subject 
in my rejoinder to Mr. Carlile’s “ distinct reply.” But it does not 
prove the resurrection of Christ, says Mr. Taylor. No—nobody 
ever said that it did prove that fact. Yet it affords no mean pre- 
sumption of its truth; otherwise, how, without the certainty of 
this, or some other miraculous interposal to attest the truth of 
Christianity, would Tacitus have found so soon after the death of 
Christ, “(a very great multitude” of Christians at Rome? | 
have not been a little surprised, by referring to a note to 
which Mr. Taylor in this part of his oration directs his readers. 
So that he informs them that the resurrection of Christ was not 
so much as pretended in the time of ‘Tacitus;. and that the epis- 
tle of Clemens contains the strongest possible evidence of this 
fact. In making such a statement, Mr. Taylor must certainly 
have reckoned largely upon the ignorance of his readers, for the 
following are most positive testimonies from the Epistle of Cle- 
mens against the correctness of his assertions. Chap. xxiv., 
“‘ Let us consider, beloved, how the Lord does continually shew 
us that there shall be a future resurrection, of which_-he has made 
our Lord Jesus Christ the first fruits, raising him from the dead.” 
—xxxvi., “ By him (Jesus Christ) would God have us taste the 
knowledge of tmmortality, who being the brightness of his gory, 
is by so much greater than the angels, as he has by inheritance 


* Clavis Ciceron. et Oberl. Lex. Ciceron. Facciol. 
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sbtained.a more excellent name than they.”—“ To the son, he 
(God) saith, ‘ Sit thou on my right hand untill make thine enemies 
thy footstool’ ”—xlii. The Apostles have preached to us from 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ from God. Christ, there- 
fore, was sent. by God, the Apostles by Christ; so both were or- 
derly sent, according to the will of God. For having received 
their command, and being thoroughly assured by the resurrection 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, they went abroad publishing that the 
Kingdom of God was at hand. And if “ the resurrection of 
Christ was not so much as pretended to” in these early” times 
why should Celsus, in opposing Christianity, trouble himself to 
investigate the evidence on which the resurrection was grounded? 
These are his words, ‘‘ Let us consider whether any one that h 
really died ever rose again in the same body.” | ve 
However, let Mr. Carlile observe, that whatever the passage of 
Tacitus does not, it does give us an account of Christianit within 
the period that Jerusalem existed as a city with its ne le.— 
“Christ,” says Tacitus, “ the author of that name or sect (Chris. 
tians) had, by the procurator Pontius Pilate, been capitally pu- 
nished in the reign of Tiberius,* and the fatal superstition tok a 
while suppressed, again broke out not only through Judea, th 
“/- _ pie but in the city itself.” Peg 
tr. Taylor, however, will reply, that the pa J i 
the words auctor nominis ejus Christus we. bGorinns evideatly the 
character of a marginal note. And yet it is strange, if this 34 
the case, that the discovery has been reserved for Mr. Taylor 
Nota vestige of a suspicion does there exist of the spuriousness 
ofthe passage from any critic of acknowledged talent. - Unbe- 
levers and Christians, with all their perspicuity and i 
a y and ingenuous- 
, have never descried or hinted the least probability of an in- 
terpolation, although thousands of critical eyes, and some with 
aaeeee view to detect errors,t have pored over the passage 
ny to blindness. Unbelievers, have hitherto been content 
—— t. Carlile, to regard this as a difficulty. But there is 
a S.cquol to alittle hardihood. It astonishes, and astonish- 
r will tend to blind, if not to convince. The passage is spu- 
‘se the master, and the scholars wonder, then admire, then 
ae: It must be so, it removes a difficulty so easily.” 
tude egg proves that the difficulty is of no small magni- 
» and while it induces a suspicion that this new discovery is 
Fem g like a last shift, seems to.indicate that affairs in some 
_— almost desperate. A drowning man, they say, will 
astraw; and it is universally known, that a critic never © 


: . 
. tif the passage of Tacitus be genuine, as his writing, there remains 


the 
ty wat eae as to, at what time he wrote and whether his au- 
Re y thing better than the rumour of the ignorant Christians.— 


+ Oberlia’s Tacit. pref. 
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resorts to conjecture till his pet hypothesis is perishing for lack of 
support. Let it, then, be observed, that our author does not at- 
tempt to deprive us_of all the celebrated passage of Tacitus, 
He allows the former and latter part to be genuine, and restricts 
the interpolation within moderate limits. It begins we are in- 
formed, with the words—Auctor nominis ejus Christus. “ The 
author of this name Christ,” and terminates at celebrantur que, 
‘«¢ and became famous.” Mr. Taylor still permits us to remain in un- 
disturbed possession of the existence of Christians, Mr.Carlile, in the 
reign of Nero (A. D. 68). Returning our best thanks to Mr. Taylor 
for that he. did not conjecture away the whole, J shall endeavour 
to shew the abortiveness of the attempt that has been made. 
Mr. Taylor having lighted on the happy idea that the obnoxious 
sentence was spurious, sets himself to work to discover something 
that shall have the resemblance of proof, First then he informs 
his readers that it has “‘ a parenthetical character, bearing evi- 
dently the character of a marginal note that had crept into the 
text and might with advantage to its construction be thrown out 
again,” I deny that the passage evidently bears the character of 
a marginal note; I deny that it might with advantage to the con- 
struction be thrown out again. If‘ evidently,” why is evidence 
not alleged. Notes are ready enough with Mr. Taylor on other 
occasions—why have we not one, line explaining how the passage 
mars the construction ? I ever take such words as “ evidently,” 
manifestly, clearly, &c. when given in place of evidence as sure 
indications of the want of evidence. They are general terms, 
which while they have the effect of putting the matter past doubt 
with superficial readers, and give to the proposition the semblance 
of a self-evident truth, are the mere cloaks of a writer's inability 
to adduce any thing that has the form and fashion of real evi- 
dence. Here then I might rest; my negative is as good as Mr. 
Taylor's unsupported affirmative. Nay, better, for itis ever con- 
sidered the duty of one who affirms to support his affirmation by 
ngnetent, and.until this is done, a simple negative is regarded as 
a disproof. But a few words may be permitted me to vindicate 
the genuineness of the passage. 

II. Tacitus, in. the preceeding sentence, has mentioned the 
Christians, (Christianos). How natural to describe the persons he 
had just mentioned, persons comparatively unknown to the read- 
ers of history; how natural to state from whom and where they 
had derived their origin. I will suppose that an historian of these 
times should on the thread of his narrative have oceasion to men- 
tion—say the Sandemanians—of whom the greater part of his 
readers would perhaps be wholly ignoraut. Would he not feel 
himself called upon to add that these derived their name from 
Mr. Sandeman, with whatever other particulars he might pos- 
sess or deem consistent with his object? That it was usual with 
Tacitus, as it is with every historian, to subjoin these descrip- 
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five clauses, is seen in the fourth book of his history, chap. 81. 
where having mentioned Serapis,(a God of the Egyptians) he 
adds, “ Whom this people, (the Egyptians) addicted to supersti- 
tion, venerate before all others.” ° 

jl. One reason given by Mr. Taylor for rejecting the passage 
in Josephus is, ‘‘ the language is quite Christian.” If then the 
language in Tacitus is quite Andz-Christian, an opposite inference 
istobe drawn. And the language is quite anti-christian, for it 
speaks of Christianity ‘as an evil, a destructive superstition, and 
associates it with every thing atrocious and shameful. The lan- 
guage in Josephus then is Christian, and therefore the passage is 
not getline. The language in Tacitus is anti-Christian and 
therefute’ iP genuine. Upon Mr. Taylor’s Own principles then 
the passage of Tacitus is proved not to be an‘Ynterpolation. 

V. There is no propriety in the word igitur, therefore, which 
commences the sentence immediately after the important passage, 
ifthat passage be ejected from the text, ‘* Therefore to sup- 
press (not extinguish a rumour) to suppress the rumour Nero pro- 
cured others to be accused, and infficted exquisite punishment 
upon those people who were held in abhorrence for their crimes, 
and were commonly known by the name of Christians. There- 
fore they were at first apprehended who confessed,” &c. No 
good and elegant writer would use two therefores, at-the begin- 
ning of two consecutive sentences. It is true the two therefores 
in Tacitus are not as in English identical words. The one is 
ergo the other igitur, both meaning therefore. But I do not 
think that two ‘consecutive sentences can be adduced from the 
writings of Tacitus, the first commencing with ergo, therefore, 
the second commencing with igitur, therefore. And I may 
safely undertake to affirm that no ‘wo such sentences can be 
shown which bear the same relation to each other as those in 
question ; and this is the point which it is essential for Mr. Tay- 
lorto establish. Is it said that the word igitu is not an illative 
particle, a particle of inference, but merely a particle indicating 
transition. I will believefthat Tacitus could have used a particle 
of transition, such as igitur, when a parallel instance is pointed 
out in his writings ; but not before. For to what other subject 
the transition made ?, To none, the subject is the same. The 


_ Connective que or et, (and) would have been the proper word if 


nothing had intervened; and the propriety of the use of igitur 
arises Solely from the fact that there is an interposed clause or 
8. These are my reasons for holding that the passage 
Would suffer by the ejection of the intervening wordsd Andif 
thete reasons are substantial, the attempt of Mr. Taylor is abor- 
ure; the passage is genuine. : 
nt The style of the pdssage is the style of Tacitus and there- 
reitisgenuine. It possesses all his characteristic brevity and 
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But, says Mr. Taylor, the Christian fathers have not stumbled 
upon this. How, know _you that Mr. Taylor? They have not 
mentioned it. O! that is quite another matter. A man may 
stumble upon a passage without quoting it, I presume. And if 
they have not quoted, how many myriads of passages besidehave 
they not quoted, yet who doubts their genuineness, But this 
was to their purpose. That I deny. There.was no dispute in 
ancient, times respecting the origin of Christianity. As far as we 
ean learn, it was admitted on all sides to have arisen in Judea in 
the reign of Tiberius. _No one when it was, most easy to disprove 
this, ever, moved.a question about it. The Jews, Celsus and 
Porphyry, Hierocles and Julian, all concerned to overthrow Chris- 
tianity, never denied its origination in Judea, and according to 
Tacitus, under the procuratorship of Pontius Pilate., Nay, Cel- 
sus nefers_its rise to Judea and speaks of Jesus -as,the man of 
Nazareth, who had existed, not long. before his time, (A. PD. 
138.) / | . 

What propriety then could there bein these Christian, Fathers 
adducing passages to prove what no one disputed? Nor is Mr. 
Taylor correct when he asserts, that Tertullian in his apology, 
chapter fifth, was anxious to enumerate all the facts that might 
recognize the origin of Christianity. _ It was not the object of the 
Christian apologists so much to defend their religion as to depre- 
cate persecution. With this view it is that Tertullian is led in the 
apology to mention, not the facts that might recognize the origin 
of Christianity, but the instances of persecution thatthe Chris- 
tians had met with at the hands of the Pagans. As far as it was 
necessary to secure this object, Tertullian does allude to the hea- 
then authors, not as testimonies as they are now adduced to the 
origination of Christianity, but as proofs of undeserved cruelty, 

roofs which could not be questioned, because recorded by the 

agans themselves. Thus he’ saysin his apology, cap. v. ‘‘ Con- 
sult your histories, there you will find that Nero was the first to 
draw the bloody and imperial sword against this sect, then rising 
at Rome.” What histories were there but those which we now 
have? Now none of these could teach the fact, that Christians 
were then rising at Rome, except it is the history by Tacitus.* 
From him, and from the very part that Mr. Taylor so boldly re- 
jects, we learn the circumstance alluded to by Tertullian. Read 
the passage above quoted. It teaches you that Christianity had 
first appeared about thirty years before the period to which the 
narrative relates, that it was suppressed for awhile, and then hav 
ing spread through Judea where it arose, it had reached the city, 
and gained a multitude of followers, as early as A. D. 68. As it 
had only arisen thirty years before, as it had been suppressed for 
awhile, as it had on its revival to pass over Judea before it came 


* Might not Tertullian have taken his information from Ireneus ?—R. C- 
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to Rome, it could not in the year 68, have been long resident in 
thecity. In other words, it was then rising at Rome.  Tertul- 
iin does then refer to the passage, as he refers to the only writer 
where the fact he mentions is to be found. He does not indeed 
go out,of his way to quote the very words, for an allusion to the 
notorious fact was all that he needed for the maintenance Of his 
ment. It is in a similar manner, not to define the time when 
and the place where Christianity originated, which was needless, 
but‘to evince the cruelties to which Christians were exposed, that 
Tertullian alludes to the letters that passed between Pliny and 
Trajan respecting’ their punishment. Speaking of the rescript of 
the latter he exclaims, ‘* A deeision replete with absurdity. He 
(Trajan) forbids Christians to be sought out, as being innocent, 
he commands-them to be punished, as guilty, persons. He is 
merciful and cruel, he conceals and punishes.” ie 
“ The world had never heard of this famous passage till the 
16th century,” &c. I shall begin with the latter part of the sen- 
tence, and by exculpating the character of Leo X., who might 
have expected a somewhat better character from the pen of a 
“Secretary” of “ a society of learned men.” Roscoe, in his Life 
of Leo X., speaks most honourably of this Pope, whom Mr. Tay- 
lor has so liberally aspersed. ‘‘ With respect (Says he) to the 
moral character of Leo in private life, the most satisfactory evi 
dence remains that he exhibited not only in his early years, ‘but 
after his elevation to the pontificate, an example of chastity and 
decorum, the more remarkable, as it was the more unusual in the 
age inwhich he lived.”* And in reference to the distinct charge 
preferred against Leo by Mr. Taylor, the same excellent writer 
adds, “ John Bule, in his satirical work, entitled The Pageant of 
Popes, in which in his animosity against the Church of Rome, he 
professes it to be his intention to give her double according to her 
works, has informed us that when Bembo quoted to Leo on some 
occasion a passage from the Gospel, the Pope replied, it was well 
known to all ages how profitable this fable of Christ has been to 
us. A story, Goutinuss Roscoe) as it has justly been remarked, 
that has been repeated by three or four hundred different writers, 
without any authority whatsoever except that of the author above 
etred to, who is evidently a witness not to be received, as he 
wrote in open war against the Pope and the whole Catholic 
church.” The uncorroborated assertion of a satirist, of an ene- 
my, of one who professes it to be his intention to give a double 
portion, is worth nothing. What wretches the world would take 
mistians to be if they judged of them solely by the misrepre- 
Sentations of Mr. Taylor’s oration! 
wut whether the Pope was so depraved or not as to wish to 
history, he had Hot the talent in this case to secure suc- 
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cess; and if he had the talent, he had not the opportunity for its 
exercise. You, Mr. Taylor, have indeed told us, that the wor! 
never heard of this passage till the 16th century. You are sadly 
misinformed. It was not the six last, but the five first books of 
the Annals of Tacitus, that were discovered in Westphalia in the 
16th century. And it is in the six last that the important passage 
occurs.: Hear your confutation in the words of Roscoe, and: re- 
fer also to Brotier’s edition of Tacitus in the preface. “The 
first five books of the Annals of Tacitus, which Lipsius afterward 
divided into six, and which had unul then existed only in MSS, 
were brought from the abbey of Corvey, in Westphalia, by Angelo 
Arcionboldo. Such of the writings of that eminent historian 
whichjhad before been discovered, and which consisted of the last 
siz books of his Annals, and the first five of his History, had been 
printed by Johannes de Spire at Venice about the year 1468, and 
several times reprinted at Rome and Venice.” The books then 
in which the passage in question is found bad been printed in the 
year 1468, several times reprinted before the 16th century, and 
yet we,are informed, that the world never saw the passage till 
that self-same 16thcentury. Long before Leo was born the pas- 
sage was published to the world, and I suppose therefore that it 
is,a. good inferengg| that he had no opportunity to fabricate it, 
When I read this plain account, so contradictory to your unqua- 
ified affirmation, I imagined that there must be somewhere an 
error. 1 thought you possessed the means of correct informa- 
tion, and I believed that you would use those means fully and 
publish the result to the world honestly. As therefore you ap- 
peared to me to use Ernesti’s Tacitus, I thought that the Doctors 
might disagree; I took down his edition, and to my great sur- 
prise found the same tale told by him. The style in Ernesti’s 
prevece, it is true, is not so luminous as that of Brotier, nor per- 
aps so readable to some as Roscoe’s plain English, yet any 
schogl-boy who knew that i//e.always refers to the remote ante- 
cedent, could not possibly have blundered. And if Mr. Taylor 
had been conversant with the writings of Tacitus, he might from 
a note of Lipsius, ad Ann. 2.9. have corrected his egregious error. 
Let it then be borne in mind, that the part.of Tacitus which con- 
tains the important testimony to the Christian religion was pub- 
lished in 1468, from a MS. which perhaps was written in the 8th 
century. From this MS. Ernesti supposes (for it is little more 
than supposition) all the other manuscripts were derived. How 
then, it will be asked, could Gibbon speak of all the ancient ma- 
nuscripts? Here let me first remark, that we are by no means 
certain that they are all derived from this one; and.,Mr. Taylor 
is wrong to speak about it so positively as he does. Ernest! 
himself doubted, as may be seen in these his words—Non audeam 
pro certo affirmare, ‘‘ | may not presume certainly to affirm it. 
And Brotier does not mention the fact, whereas if he had believed 
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it, fittle doubt can be entertained that he could have so done. 
jt would then be sufficient to observe, that Gibbon, and he was 
no incompetent judge, did not believe that all the manuscripts 
were derived from one written in the 8th century. But what 
does Mr. Taylor mean when in his note he asserts, that this one 
copy, from which all the other MSS. are taken, is not more an- 
cient than the 16th century? Why, bless me, he had just told us 
in the text, on the authority of Oberlia, that it'was referable to 
the 8th eentury. Supposing, however, that Gibbon thought that 
all the MSS.,were taken from one in the 8th century, still would 
there be great propriety in his remark respecting the agreement 
of all the ancient MSS. Inevery case all the MSS. must be 
traced to one eventually, the autograph ; and what does it matter 
whether they be traced up to a manuscript in the 8th, or the:2nd 
century, provided we have reason to believe that this said MSs. 
of the 8th centiry is a faithful transcript. Now of this no'good 
aithority ever made a question, and the consent of all the apo- 
graphs shews that it was so. For though it be granted that this 
is the only MS. we have preserved to us referable to the 8th cen- 
tury, it by no means follows that no others existed in that cen-~ 
tury, and the reverse is the position that every competent judge 
would choose to assert. Now if this MS. had been tampered 
with, having a marginal note, or an erasure, or insertion, itis not 
credible that those who conied it, seeing its diversity from other 
pe one all propagated its errors: The very cir- 
; : e transcribers copied the MS. in question, 

neres that' they all deemed it a faithful’ transcript. As then 
or ert —— the disputed passage, with propriety 
oo 4 that the consent of all the ancient MSS. proves 
Rg of my readers perhaps will be desirous of knowing what 
nas Set two avowed unbelievers, Mr. Gibbon and Mr. Taylor in 
wane to each other. Mr. Gibbon had remarked that the 
sceptical criticism is obliged to respect the integrity of this 
pn passage; and one reason _that he alleges is the consent 
Of al most ancient MSS. Mr. Taylor chooses to call this an 
a e: and adduces as one reason the palpable weak » 
4 a argument. In exhibiting this weakness we see he has 

Re a himself, referring a Manuscript now to the 8th now 
century,.and detected weakness where other people 

see (oo rages peapeinty: s feast now to a en 
illeged. n for the integrity of the passage. ‘ The ini- 
mitle character of the style of Tacitus.”  aapalane man re- 
a t. Laylor could imitate that style.—yes—but successfully? 
Pit: truth, have their imitations, but they differ widely from 
an The question is not whether the style can be imi- 
aad t whether it can be imitated so successfully as. to escape 
~ stig traces of its origin to the keen eye of criticism. No 
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man’s style is it easy to imitate, still less to imitate successfully, 
Jobnson has had a large crowd ef imitators, and yet it requires 
but little critical acumen to distinguish between the master and 
the scholars. In this as in many other things it is easier to des- 
cry a fault than to amend it; to expose a failure than to secure 
success. é 

Brotier has endeavoured to supply the loss we experience 
through the ravages of time in the works of Tacitus. Yet with 
all his skill, he disclaims any pretensions to equal the original, 
and if he had made them, they might soon be exposed. Still less 
could it be easy for a writer in the middle ages, imbued with the 
barbarous Latin of the schools, to assimilate his style to that of 
Tacitas. And even grauting that his latinity might be as pure, 
we could never expect from such an one the same compression of 
thought, as we have in Tacitus. To write like him,a mau must 
not only latinize but think as Tacitus. He must borrow his head 
as well as his pen; and it willnot be easy to find asecond Tacitus 
in the cells of the monks. 

Again, says Gibbon, the reputation of Tacitus would guard his 
text from the interpolations of pious fraud. He is still sneering, 
answers Mr. Taylor, for how was it then that the reputation of 
Jesus Christ and his apostles never guarded their text from the 
interpolations of pious fraud. The reply is simply, that it did 
so to a great degree. Besides, there is this manifest difference, 
that the Christian documents were almost exclusively in the pos- 
sesion of Christians, while the writings of Tacitus were common to 
them and all the learned. There could be no hope of a safe inter- 

lation in the writings of an author -so celebrated, except the 

earned acquiesced to foist it on the world. But how does your 
next clause contribute to the confutation of Gibbon; ‘“ the more 
piety, the more fraud.” Gibbon avers that the reputation of Ta- 
citus guarded his text from pious fraud. No, exclaims Mr. 
Taylor, the more piety the more fr aud, If you had said the 
more reputation the more fraud, your remark would have been 
relevant, but not the less futile. Then it would have been the 
“greater the diversity of readers, the more.likely are they to agree 
in corrupting an author. Gibbon’s argument is directly the re- 
verse of this, and it is a good one. The greater tlre diversity 
of readers, the less likely are they to concert an interpolation. 

Upon the substance of your last remark,:I have already said 
sufficient. The reasonings of Gibbon then are good, and conse- 

uently your supposition is groundless. But letus even grant you 
that they are weak, because a mai reasons inconsequentially, does 
it therefore follow that he must speak ironically. If so, alas, for 
many writers! [t would not be very easy to discover when certain 
persons are serious. No, Mr. Taylor, Gibbon had too much skill 
to allow his irony to remain undiscovered for years, as this has 
done, if it be irony. The witticism is worthless that requires & 
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commentary, and the irony that is not obvious had better never 
have been penned. The irony of Gibbon is fine, but it is percep- 
tible on all occasions; otherwise it would fail of its designed ef- 
fect, Ifthe historian sneers, it is only to attract the more at- 
tention, and though he turns his head askaunt, still the sneer 
must be visible, or the labour is lost. And it is the more neces- 
that irony should be so well marked as to be easily per- 
ceived, because if it be not seen, aresult takes place directly the 
ite to what the writer intended. For irony has the appearance 
of conceding the very thing thatis most strenuouslydenied; if then it 
be notobvious, that very appearance is converted into reality. Gibbon 
was too great a master of his art to meur this risk. . Yetéf.your 
supposition be true, he=has not only incurred the:risk, bantthas 
edits consequences also from the publication of hisiworks 
down to the yeat £825, when you had the good fortune to desery 
histéal intention. Jf, however, he had questioned the integrity 
of the passage, what should’ prevent him from speaking out ? 
Questions of minute criticism are the last places’ for the intro- 
duction of irony: for, as in this instance, the palpable absurdity 
ofthe argument (which is always required in ironical writing) can- 
not possibly be conceived by the majority ofreaders. Waonldwnine 
hundred and ninety-nine of Gibbon’s readers“out of every thom’ 
sind know aught about the doubts of Ernesti, or the age of the 
manuscripts? And a note on this very passage in which he men- 
tions the alleged interpolation in Josephus respecting Jesus, in- 
duces me to believe that had he entertained any rational doubt of 
the purity of the part of Tacitusin question, he could have spoken 
inas plain language in the one case asin theother. But we 
have still better evidence yet of his real opinion. He has a note 
onthe very passage you choose to suspect, and assuming the 
truth of this passage he corrects an error of the Jews. ‘ This 
testimony, alone,” he remarks, “‘ is sufficient to expose the ana- 
chronism of the Jews, who place the birth of Christ near a cen- 
tury sooner.” He here argues on the genuineness of the passage, 
and, of course, believed that it was genuine. Of irony, there- 
fore;.he thought not. But if we are to get rid of difficulties this’ 
way, «dragging them over to our side with a shout of irony, irony, 
as they may, there is no point which we may not support 
by any arguments you may please to assign. The most positive 
teslimony may thus be destroyed, for you have only to call it iro- 
nical, and you immediately reverse its purport. Such procedure 
owever argues alamentable deficiency of sound argument. In 
» Moreover, to the matter in debate, we havea confliction 
of authorities, Mr. Taylor informs us that the “ difficulty” is an 
m. ‘* No,” says Mr. Carlile, “‘ Tacitus wrote the pas- 
Sage10 quéstion, and wrote from the accounts of Christians.” 
We cannot re ive both, and in our vacillation between certaia 
No.9. Vol. XIII. 
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authorities, no one can be surprized, if we abide by the old fa- 

shioned interpretation, and receive neither. 

Whilst Mr, Taylor was occupied in conjecturing, he might as 

well have conjectured away the testimony of Pliny also. How 

easy were it to insert this letter in bis collection. Conscientious 

scruples could have afforded no impediment. No matter that 
the letter is quoted by the Fathers; what they forged, that they 
could quote. Here, you see, is a good case at once, and a fear- 
ful enemy dispatched. Thenas to Suetonius. Of course those 
who dealt in interpolation by the wholesale, could easily intro- 
duce a few words into his text. And thus the chief historical 
evidence for Christianity is spirited away. As, however, Mr. Tay- 
lor has not pursued his principles to their full extent, we will ar- 
gue on his admission of the authority of Pliny’s letter. And, 
you inform us, Mr. Taylor, “ that Pliny could, on his most diligent 
enquiry, find nothing among the professors of Christianity but a 
vile and excessive superstition ; not a precept, not a doctrine, not 
a circumstance, notan iota of Christianity.” What, then, is this 
—‘* None of these things (i. e. invocate the gods, supplicate the 
image of Trajan, revile Christ) as is said they who are really 
Christians, can by any means be compelled to do.” If this is 
not a circumstance, nay a principle of Christianity--of what is 
it a.circumstance? Of Heathenism? Of Judaism? Of what? 
Gibbon shall answer (vol ii. chap. xi.): ‘* It was the first but ar- 
duous duty of a Christian to preserve himself pure and unde- 
filed by the practice of idolatry.” And what, too, is this— 
“« They affirmed that the whole of their fault or error lay in this, 
that they were wont to meet together on a stated day, and sing 
among themselves a hymnto Christ as to a God.” This, also, we 
are required to believe on your word, is not a circumstance pecu- 
liar to Christianity. The fact is in the quotation which you have 
made, and which gives a semblance of truth to your assertions, 
you have taken a passage out of its connection, and affirmed that 
of the whole letter which only relates to a small part of it. In 
justification of what I have now said, I will quote the passage 
with its connection. ‘ After receiving this account,” says Pliny, 
“ T judged it the more necessary to examine, and that by torture, 
two maid-servants who were called ministers. But I discovered 
nothing besides a bad and excessive superstition.” By thus 
taking passages out of their connection the most contradictory 
propositions may be established from the works of any author. 

This is another specimen, Sir, of your argumentative impar- 

tiality. And another follows. “Its professors were so exceed- 
ingly abandoned and wicked, that they could not trust each 
other; and when they met to sing hymns to Christ as to a God, 
it was necessary to swear that there should be no throat-cutting, 
adultery, nor theft, till the farce was over.” The passage 0 
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which the above representation is founded is the following:~— 
“ They afirmed that the whole of their fault or error lay in this, 
that they were wont to meet together on a stated day to sing 
hymas to Christ.as to a God, and bind themselves by an oath, 
not to the commission of any wickedness, but not to be guilty of 
any theft, or robbery, or adultery, never to falsify their word, nor 
to deny a pledge committed to them when called upon to return 
it, Whew these things were performed it was their custom to se- 

te, and then come together again to a meal, which they ate in 
common without any disorder; but this they had forborne, since 
the publication of my edict, by which, according to your com- 
mands, | prohibited assemblies.” 

The-perversion practised in this case is the greater, because 
even unbelievers have regarded the passage of Pliny as an ho- 
nourable testimony to the virtues of the primitive Christians. In 
this light, did Gibbon viewit. ‘ When the Christians of Bi- 


‘thyaia were brought before the tribunalofthe younger Pliny, they 


assured the Pro-Consul that far from being engaged in any un- 
lawful conspiracy, they were bound by a solemn obligation to 
abstain from the commission of those crimes which disturb the 
private and public peace of society, from theft, from robbery, 
adultery, perjury, fraud.”* Nor can it be said that Gibbon is © 
giving loose to his ironical vein. He is discoursing of the 
virtues of the primitive Christians as one of the secondary causes 
that contributed to the rapid extension of Christianity. The 
reason why the Christians disclaimed any confederation to dis- 
turb the peace of society by private or public vices, may be seen 
inthe circumstances in.which they stood. They were an ob- 
noxious people, their private meetings would give rise to unfa- 
vourable suspicions, especially as those of the Heathen exhibited 
scenes of the most disgraceful nature. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to exculpate themselves from these groundless suspicions, 
and to assure the Pro-Consul that so far from meeting together 
to devise or commit crime, a solemn oath obliged them to the 
performance of the most important-duties-of-social life. 

After such an exhibition of error on your premises it may safely 
leave your inference, “ there is then absolutely no evidence 
that Christianity originated in Judea, or in the rcign of the empe- 
tor Tiberius,” to fare for itself, and proceed to the scrutiny of the 
evidence which you adduce to prove that Christianity did not ori- 
ginate in Judea. 

‘The general scope, and the greater number of clear and posi- 

e texts of the New Testament treat, you inform us, of Christi- 
anity as already established in the world, and of great antiquity 

the book was written. Ofcourse the book treats of that as 


* Vol. ii. cap. 11. 
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established whose establishment it records. This can be no great 
objection one would imagine. But something more than vague 
unsupported assertion might have been expected either in the text 
or notes, in regard to the other fact of which you apprise us, that 
the New Testament treats of Christianity as of great antiquity when 
the book was written. Out “ ofthe greatest number of texts,” it 
were easy to select some half-score to corroborate your statement. 
The person who advances an affirmative is always held bound to 
establish it, and until that is done a simple negative is deemed a 
sufficient reply. I might beat the air for a long time in combating 
what might have the shadow of appearance to be some of the 
multitude of texts, ready to be adduced in evidence. Until you 
have confirmed your bare assertion therefore, I might rest satisfied 
with denying its accuracy; but I make a gratuitous offer of the 
evidence of the Evangelist Luke, defining the time of the rise of 
Christianity, Lukei. 5. ‘“ There was in the days of Herod king 
of Judea,” &c. Chap. iii. 1. ‘ Now in the fifteenth year of the’ 
reign of Tiberius Cesar, Pontius Pilate being governor of Judea, 
and Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, &c.” ver. 23. ‘ And Jesus 
himself began to be about thirty years of age.” 

The second evidence which you adduce from the Christian fa- 
thers will be found entirely to fail you. They it seems prove that 
Christianity did not originate in Judea, and disclaiming any thing 
like novelty and recentness in their religion, challenge for it the 
honour of avery remote and distinct origination. 

To prove all this, so contrary to recéived ‘opinion, you adduce 
one quotation from one writer.—One quotation’ from one writer 
Pe tla the consentaneous and consistent admissions of the earliest 
fathers! Surely there is some little disparity between your pre- 
mises and your conclusions. Mr. Taylor propagated unbelief, 
in prot of which reference is made to one passage of his wntings 
and thence comes the weighty inference, therefore the propaga- 
tion of unbelief was the consentaneous and consistent practice of 
all the writers in the reign of George the fourth. 

And not only this, but however early they are dated, these 
Christian fathers make this admission, and to establish the 
words of what?—one of the earliest of them? No—the words of 
one who was born in the middle of the 4th century! You write of 
course with a view to convince your readers. But really you pay 
@ sorrycompliment to their understandings, when you ask them 
to make such inferences from’ such evidence. From the works of 
Augustine then whom you quote to bear you through such a va- 
riety of assertions, permit me to adduce a passage in explanation 
which is parallel to your weighty proof. “‘ The race of Christians 
he says is from the beginning.” How so? Because—“ all that 
have believed in one God which the -Saviour preached may be 

called Christians. For the advent of.the Saviour has been pro- 
mised from the beginning, where John in the Apocalypse says; 
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« the lamb who was slain from the foundation of the world.’ 
‘might with as much propriety have brought the prolepsis of 
John to prove your point as the words adduced. Christians may. 
be said to have always existed, because there have always been 
those who have maintained one of its characteristic doctrines the 
unity of God, eA ET oe g 
This is what Augustine asserts. A similarity of principles indi- 
cates a similarity of sect and in a vague way those may be desig- 
nated by the same name who hold the same tenets. It is thus 
that Tindall contended that Christianity was as old as the crea- 
tion, because its principles, if they are consistent with reason and 
nature, must be coeval with those relations that ereated beings 
sustain; and Dr. Sherlock was led to say that “ the religion of 
the gospel, is the true original religion of reason and nature, and. 
its precepts declarative of that original religion, which was as old 
asthe creation.”+ No one can doubt that the duties which arise 
out of our various relations must be as old as the existence of 
those relations. But those duties may not have been fully known, 
nor the observance of them adequately sanctioned. And to sup- 
ply the deficiencies arising from the comparative ignorance and 
inadequate inducements, attendant on natural religion, was itthat 
adivine interposition was made by Jesus Christ. To establish 
indisputably however that the evidence you have pressed into 
your service, does not prove that Augustine was one of those whose 
consentaneous and consistent admissions, referred the origination 
of Christianity to remote antiquity, read these his words. ‘‘ There 
(in Jerusalem) arose the religion of this designation” (belief in 
Christ.) He (Christ) died, says Augustine in the same connection 
under the consulship of the 2 Gemini,” that is A. D.29.t But 
had you, Mr. Taylor, thought proper to allow your rea- 
son to have before their eyes the whole of the passage you have 
adduced, you would not have been able to have given even the 
semblance of truth to your hardy assertions. These then, my 
readers, are the words of Augustine, and ask yourselves if they do 
not disprove that, to establish which part of them has been adduc- 
ed. “ That very thing which is now called the Christian religion, 
ted also among the ancients, nor-has it been wanting from the 
beginning of the human race, until Jesus Christ himself came in 
flesh, from which time the true religion which existed before be- 
jan to be called Christian.” And whether or not as you affirm the 


_ Consentaneous and consistent admission of the earliest fathers 


prove that they denied the origin of Christianity to be very dis- 
and remote, let my readers judge from the following facts. 
are but of yesterday (says Tertnllian, A. D. 200.) and yet 
| vewe filled every place.” ‘‘ Tiberius (adds the same writer.) , 


bad 


~. * Aug. op. Basiled. 1563, vol. iv. 702. 
t Sermon for propagating Gospel. : t Vol.5. 1136. 
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Tiberius (A. D. 14.) in whose reign the Christian name was first 
known in the world.”* Under the same emperor is its origination 
placed by Julius Africanus, Lactantius, Severus, Sulpitius and 
others. 

We proceed then to your “ thirdly,” and in answer to your ele- 
gant metapher of “ dovetailing back every idea in the New Tes- 
tament to theniches of pagan idolatry.” I ask whathas the scrip- 
tural idea of the unity of God, to do with idolatry or its niches, 
except to confound and destroy them? With this question dis- 
missing your unsupported assertion. I shall argue as though your 
premises rested on something more stable than their present 
support, and ask, supposing that the fragments of which the New 
Testament is composed, existed before its composition, how does 
it hence follow that he wlio gave to these fragments a local habi- 
tation and a name, may not be called the author of that modifica- 
tion of them, under which they now present themselves to us? 
The world we read before it assumed its present state, was a 
rude indigested chaos, yet God is acknowledged by all Theists to 
have been the author of it. Many of the incidents wrought up in 
Shakspeare’s plays may be traced back to the pages of the old 
romances, yet who hesitates to ascribe the composition of those 
plays to Shakspeare. If Jesus did nothing more than collect the 
scattered rays of light, and form them into one grand moral and 
intellectual luminary, ‘no one, I presume, will deny that he was 
the maker of thatluminary. Whether the ideas found in the New 
Testament can be dovetailed back to the niches of Pagan idola- 
try or not, they did not, | suppose, exist there in their present 
shape from the foundation of the world. At some time then there 
must have existed a person who liberated them from ‘‘ durance 
vile” and embodied them in the glorious temple of truth which 
now shines so splendently on those who choose to contemplate 
its beauties. And until you can show: that this was done long 
anterior to the reign of Tiberius Cesar, your argument is nothing 
worth for the establishment of your position. You may easily 
— the cogency of your reasoning by expressing it in different 
words. 

“I did not write the oration which has recently been published 
under my name—because there is’ not a single letter of it, be- 
ginning from the commencement of the alphabet and proceeding 
to its termination, which may not be distinctly traced back to the 
pages of authors who have produced one.” 

‘he next proof which you adduce that Christianity is of very 
ancient origin, you derive from the mythology of the Hindus. 
*« It is an undeniable fact, you say, that the name of Chrishna or 
. Christ (which I take to be identical), and the general outline of 
his story, were long anterior to the birth of our Saviour, and pro- 
bably to the time of Homer, which we know very certainly.” 


* Apology, ¢. 38. 
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These, you add, are the words of the pious Sir William Jones, 
hom no man will charge with infidelity. The argument, there- 
fore, must be good. But here a slip of memory has vitiated 
your reasoning, for you know “‘ the more piety, the more fraud.” 
This, you inform us, 1s a notorious, fact. How, then, could you 
expect your readers to build any thing on so plous a testimony as 
that of Sir William Jones? 

Passing over this contradiction, I shall weigh your argument 
on its own intrinsic merits. There are three points which solicit 
our attention. The alleged identity of the words Chrishna and 
Christ, The similarity of the outline of the history of each. 
The evidence of Sir William Jones, its outline and extent. First 
as to the names of Chrishna and Christ. How are words proved 
tobe identical By the similarity of the letters of which thcy are 
composed, and the identity of the root from which they are de- 
tived. Is this all? No: it must also be seen that their applica- 
tion is the same—all these three conditions must concur to prove 
aword identical, and the absence even of one of them precludes 
the possibility of identity. Thomas and Richard not containing 
the same letters are notidentical names: Messiah and Christ are 
not identical designations for they are derived from two distinct 

roots. Virtus and virtue are not identical words; the first de- 
notes valour ; the second moral excellence. The latter is more 
extensive in its application than the former. A Jacobite, some 
centuries ago, and a Jacobin now, express not the same cha- 
racter; for then it meant a partizan of James, and now it means 
afactious leveller;—a wig as applied to a covering for the head, 
and a whig as descriptive of an adherent to certain political opi- 


nions, are not characteristic of the same things, .are not identical 


words, 


These three conditions, then, must concur to prove two words 


identical; and neither of these can you establish. In the names 


Chrishna and Christ there are four letters similar, and six dissi-- 


milar. No two words can be identical as far as their component 
letters are concerned in which there are six dissimilar letters. It 
will not, for a moment, be pretended that the words Napoleon 
and Naples are identical, though in them there are only two dis- 
similar letters, with five similar ones. In fact, if there was only 
one letter in the cne which was wanting in the other, especially if 
that letter’ was a consonant, this would be sufficient to prevent 
ts inferring from the.component letters that the two words were 
atical. The truth of this remark may be strikingly illustrated 
from the. Hebrew language. The words Sereph and Tereph dif- 
fer only in their first consonant, and yet are very far from being 
words. -As far, then, as the letters of which Chrishna 

Christ are composed, the two names are not identical. The 
mots also of the two words are perfectly distinct. The one is 
the other Greek—the one meaning to anoint, the other 
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denoting “ dark blue, approaching to black.”* The two roots 
then, are totally dissimilar, andthe words, therefore, are not iden. 
tical as far as it regards their derivation. Still less is the appli- 
cation of the words the same; if so—if it is the same, they are 
indifferently applied to the two persons in question. But the 
word Christos has never been used to designate the Indian God, 
nor the word Chrishna to designate the Jewish Messiah. Upon 
the clearest proof, then, does it appear, that words Christos and 
Chrishna are not identical. But similar actions are ascribed to 
both, and therefore they are one and the same person. Similar 
actions are ascribed to Mr. Carlile and Mr. Taylor; they both 
eat--drink—sleep. They both read and write; they both live 
in England, and in the 19th century; they both employ their 
tongues and pens against Christianity, clearly, therefore, are they 
the same persons. The argument of Mr. Taylor is founded on 
this kind of a syllogism. Identity consists in similarity—thus : 
The sun shines; the moon shines; the sun revolves round its 
axis’; the moon revolves round its axis: the sun is acted upon 
by gravity; the moon is acted upon by gravity, therefore the sun 
is the moon. If this reasoning is not logical, instances of simi- 
larity prove nothing as to the identity of objects, if there are other 
dissimilar qualities essential to their nature. Let us, then, en- 
quire if such dissimilar qualities exist between Chrishna and 
Christos. nad 

Mr. Taylor has given in his oration the instances of similarity 
that exist between the histories of the two, and a little more than 
I can discover in Sir W. Jones. For he asserts “that there will 
be found the stories of his miracles, his preaching, and his ac- 
tions, even to the minuteness of his washing the feet of his disci- 
ples.” Implying that much more is to be found detailed in Sir 
W. Jones’s works correspondent with the actions of Christ, than 
he has stated; nay, so much more, that it descends even to the 
minuteness of washing his disciples feet. But Mr. Taylor can- 
not verify his insinuation. 

In the Sanscrit dictionary we have, says Mr. Taylor, the whole 
story of the incarnate deity born of a virgin, and miraculously 
escaping in his infancy from. the reigning tyrant of his country 
who “ sought the young child’s life,” and put to death all the 
children of the place of his nativity from “ two years old and 
under.” Whether Mr, Taylor would wish to intimate to his 
readers that the words included by him in italics, namely, 
* sought the young child’s life” “ from two years’ old and under, 
are quotations from Sir W. Jones, or not, I will not undertake to 
say, although the impression on reading the passage is that he 
did sointimate. The ambiguity, however, is sufficient of itself to 
authorize me in apprizing my readers that they are not to be found 


* Sir W. Jones’s Works, yoli., p, 267. 
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in the pages to which Mr. Taylor has referred. Nor can I there 
discover the words used by Mr. Taylor “ of the place of his na- 


tivity,” or “ miraculously,” or“ the reigning tyrant of his country, 
or that Chrishna was “‘ bornof a virgin.” Making, then, the de- 
, ductions which the foregoing remarks may justify, from the in- 

stances of similarity adduced, or conceived to be adduced by Mr. 


Instunces of Similarity. 

LA tyrant at the time of the birth of 
Chrishna seeks his life, and orders all 
new-born males to be slain. 

IJ, Chrishna performs miracles. 

IIL. Chrishna preaches. 

1V. Chrishna washes the feet of the 
Brahmins. 


Taylor, and we have the following :—- 


Instances of Dissimilarity. 

I, Chrishna was an incarnate God.— 
Christ was a man, 

If, Chrishna was the son of Devaci and 
Vasudeva.—Christ was the son of 
Joseph and Mary. 

IIf. Chrishna was the predicted de- 
stroyer of the tyrant Cunsa.—No 
such thing read or said of Christ. 

IV. Chrishna is preserved from this ty- 
rant by biting the breast, instead of 
sucking the pvisoned nipple of a nurse 
commissioned to kill hian.—No such 
thing read or said of Christ. 

Y. The birth of Chrishna was conceal- 
ed.—That of Christ was declared at 
the temple. 

“VI, Chrishna is fostered by a herdsman 
surnamed Ananda.—No such thing 
read or said of Christ. 

VII. Chrishna while a boy slays a ter- 
rible serpent with a number of giants 
and monsters.—No such thing read 
or said of Christ. 

VIII, At a more advaneed age Chrishna 
puts to death his cruel enemy Cunsa, 
and foments and conducts a cruel 
war.—No such thing read or said of 
Christ. 

IX, Chrishna passes his youth with 
cow-herd and milk-maid damsels in 
dancing, sporting, and playing on the 
flute.—No such thing read or said of 
Christ. 

—X. Chrishna-is also called Vandiva, and 
Govinda, and Vanomali.—No such 
thing read or said of Christ. 

XI. Chrishna.saves multitudes by arms. 
—Nosuch thing read or said of Christ. 

XII. Chrishna is accused by certain 
nymphs who complain to Yasodi that 
the child Chrishna had been drinking 
their curds and milk.—No such thing 
read or said of Christ. 

XIII. Chrishna has a foster-mother, who 
reproves him for his indiscretion, On 
this, he requests her to examine his 
mouth, in which, to her amazement, 

she beheld the whole universe in all 
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its plenitude and magnificence —N, 
such thing read or said of Christ, 

XIV. Chrishna exhibited an appear- 
ance of excessive libertinism, and had 
wives and mistresses in number at 
command.—No such thing read or 
said of Christ. 


And if to this list J was to add all the actions ascribed to Christ, 
to which nothing parallel can be found in the history of Chrishna, 
which ought to be done in order to judge of the identity of the 
persons, the instances of dissimilarity would occupy no small 
part of this reply. We have seen then that the two persons in 
question have different names ;. were born in different countries ; 
of different parents; are possessed of essentially different charac- 
ters: and consequently they cannot be identical. One or two 
instances of similarity indeed have been adduced, but they are 
such as may be found to exist between persons confessedly dis- 
tinct. The sun, therefore, is not more dissimilar, Mr. Taylor, to 
the moon, than is Chrishna to Christ, Neither are their names 
alike, nor their signification, nor their histories.. So much for 
your “ proof demonstrative;” so much for your “ clearly-esta- 
blished alibi.” Norare my readers to imagine that Sir W. Jones 
was a man to be led away by this kind of demonstration. ‘‘ The 
adamantine pillars of our faith (he says) cannot be shaken by any 
investigation of Heathen mythology.” Another passage confirm- 
atory of my statement is to be found in vol. 1. p. 233. of his 
works.—‘ I who cannot help believing the divinity of the Mes- 
siah, (that 1s, the divinity of his mission) from the undisputed an- 
tiquity and’ manifest completion of many prophecies, especially 
those of Isaiah, in the only person recorded by history to whom 

‘they are applicable, am obliged of course to believe the sanctity 
of the venerable books to which that sacred person refers as 
genuine,” (that is, the books of the Old Testament.) And if the 
result of his observations had been totally different, if he had 
seen the force of Mr. Taylor’s demonstration, there can,,be no 
doubt that he would have acknowledged it, as he himself informs 
us, that if this had been the case in reference to the Mosaic ac- 
count of the primitive world, namely, if he had found that account 
contradicted instead of confirmed by his historical researches, he 
would have published his conclusions, “ not indeed with equal 
pleasure, but with equal confidence, for truth is mighty, and, 
whatever be its consequences, must always prevail.” The avow- 
ed adherence then of such a man as Sir W. Jones, of so great a 
lover of truth, of one who had the best means of judging of the 
cogency of Mr. Taylor’s demonstration—the avowed adherence to 
Christianity of Sir W. Jones, afier the most accurate and minute 

" Investigacion, is no mean presumption against the correctness of 

Mr. Taylor's inference, and in favour of my exposure of its sup- 

posed justness. 
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But even supposing my analysis of the pretended demonstra- 
tion tobe incorrect, of which J] have no apprehension, but sup- 
posing, for the sake of argument, that the premises set up by Mr. 
Taylor remain good, the inconclusiveness of his deduction may be 
made apparent, and that in two ways:—First, Mr. Carlile tells 
us that Dr. Lardner’s quotations from the works of early Chris- 
tian writers in proof of the authenticity of the books of the New 
Testament, establish nothing, because these books may be made 
up of those very quotations themselves. In other words, Paul 
and John may have copied from Justin Martyr.and Tertullian, 
instead of the latter quoting from Paul and John. The argument 
itself may be good, and its application in this case absurd. But 
not to dispute the propriety of either, it is clear by the shewing 
of unbelievers themselves, that the Indians may. have borrowed 
from the Christians (if any loan at all be made which cannot be 
proved) as well as the Christians from the Indians. But itis said 
the outline Was anterior to the time of our Saviour. Yes, but not 
the detail. This is not included in the “‘ we know very certain- 
ly” of Sir W. Jones. Nay, the very reverse is implied, for he 
gives it as his opinion, that ‘ the spurious Gospels had been 
brought to India, and the wildest parts of them repeated to the 
Hindus, who engrafted them on the old fable,” or, in other words, 
on the general outline. Secondly: No one has ever suspected 
that Sir 1. Newton borrowed his doctrine of attraction from India, 
Yet there, we are assured by Sir W. Jones, it existed long before 
the birth of our great philosopher, and the following is the chief 
passage in the writings of the Hindus on which he builds his opi- 
nion. “There is a strong propensity which dances through 
every atom, and attracts the minutest particle to some particular 
object; search this universe from its base to its summit, from fire 
to aif’ from water to earth, from all below the moon to all above 
the celestial spheres, and thou wilt not find a corpuscle destitute 
of that natural attractability ; the very point of the first thread in 
this apparently entangled skein, is no other than such a principle 
of attraction, and all principles beside are void of a real basis; 


_ from such a propensity arises every motion perceived in heavenly 


or in terrestrial bodies; it is a disposition_to be attracted which 
taught hard steel to rush from its place and rivet itself on the 
magnet; it is the same disposition which impels the light straw 
lo.attach itself firmly. on amber; it is this quality which gives 
every substance in nature a tendency towards another, and an 
inclination. forcibly directed to a determinate point.’* 

Two things then may present the most perfect resemblance and 
yet be derived from different sources, originate with different per- 
sons in different countries. Indeed this is nothing more than we 


now see daily before our eyes in the discoveries which are made 


* Vol. I. p. 171. 
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in the arts and sciences. -Two discoveries shall be perfectly iden- 
tical and synchronous;:‘and yet be made by different individuals, 
A. temarkable instance occurs: inoregard to ‘hieroglyphics. M. 
Champellen in France; afid Dr. Young in England, are disputing 
the claim'“of' originality with each other as to certain advances 
which théy haye made in decyphering these sacred characters: 
whereas the truth seems to be, that each has a well-founded title 
to the credit of originality... 1 am aware that.in, these remarks | 
have undertaken more than was essential to the refutation of Mr. 
Taylor’s hypotheses, but J ‘have been desirous of shewing how 
very remote he is from “ proof demonstrative” both in his pre- 


mises and conclusions. | 

But Jesus could nut have ‘been the founder, of the Christian religion, 
because he lived and died a Jew, so argues Mr. Taylor. In other words 
the*friends cannot establish infant schools because they are not schoolmas- 
ters. Nor can there have been any such thing as a religious impostor, for 
he lived and died in the disbelief of that which he foisted.on the world. 
The principle which is implied in this novel argument may thus be stated in 
general terms. Noman can be the author of that which he does not prac- 
tice. - The authors then of all advice which they do not follow; a very nu- 
merous race ; the writers on morality who do not equal in their practice the 
high tone which they!approve and recommend these with'many other classes, 
are all annihilated by the cogent reasoning of Mr. Taylor. 

Again, exclaims Mr. Taylor, how could he have been the founder of 
the Christian religion who never composed a single article of the Christian 
creed? Aye, how indeed? And how could Pythagoras have founded the 
Italic sect of Philosophy, or Socrates the Socratic school, they never com- 
mitted any of their doctrines to writing ? Of course no man can be the in- 
ventor, of an art or an engine except he can explain in writing his disco- 
veries to the world. He may communicate them by word of mouth, but 
this as Mr, Taylor argues proves that he was not the inventor of them. 
Yes, yes, there were no discoveries before the invention of the art of writing; 
this doubtless preceded every otherinvention and was devised when there 
was nothing to communicate through its medium. No manit is most clear 
is capable of inventing who is incapable of writing, and no one can found 
a sect, except he himself performs the duties of his secretary.and historian. 
The cogency of this argument, Mr. Taylor, as well as its novelty are such 
that it can only be surpassed by that which succeeds it. ‘ Yes, you say, 
on that ground, that single question might we rest the whole argument—who 
practises thé precepts of Christ.” Clearly, “how could he have been the 
founder of the Christian religion whose example no Christian follows, 
whose precepts no Christian practises.” This at once proclaims you the 
most profound as well as the most original thinker of the present day. It 
is true some sceptic might object that the sun shines though his rays are 
not always felt, or that the laws exist though they are more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance, but these are emonstrably mere cavils. 
No law which is infringed can exist or have had an author. To prove the 
existence of a philosopher we must show that his doctrines are beloved; 
to establish the existence of Socrates we must prove that his moral precepts 
are observed. This “ grand, this single” principle will decide the whole 
question respecting the fabled great ones of yore. Homer thou art a shadow 
—your moral oe ae are neglected ; Lycurgus and Solon you were “ set up 
like Gog and Magog to frighten fools and idiots”—your laws were broken ; 
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Aristotle you are a mere imagination, your dramatic uniti 
all the sensible part of the community; Ptolemy esvdagiy en: by 
fable ;” your system of the universe is universally exploded. I migh re 
go on and disprove the real existence of most of th ight thus 
ha of those whom the credulou 
regard us having once taken up their abode on earth, bu : 
sad to shew the cogency of this “ grand” » but enough has been 
Fad copication. 4 here ree ’ argument, the extent and facility 
sham “a not more cautious than t Sait ther mprne™ tre that Mr. Bel- 
Se protaabiuiion wan the obj abe mit that “ the Christian doctrine at 
for as you most convincingl ject of ganeral abhorrence ‘and contempt ;” - 
Se aidse of all pr —s mi aAee it 1s not so now, “ here we have a com- 
ied and is pot deshined ~ . vine origination.” That which was once 
aieae eigen. Te bx y ones so goak of course have any pretensions 
beauties of nature, but y ‘faa regar a delight what are called the 
romantic childishness but disre A Sealy er, some despise not only their 
rished it, the world therefore &s 7. contemp, the objects which nou- 
vant sieve NCA these, Mr. Ta . emoustration has ho pretence to a di- 
aiteeart of ashing. We Y si cm great discoveries in ‘moral science 
Willies Odeeouea,” but es.your m . arpey Aristotle’s Logic and Bacon’s 
wedi of these: Pe eee © sake . i. ne argumentation cannot be traced 
sii iiies $0 the discoveries which © ue do you justice in ascribing some 
But Homer sometimes is cueabes ary eae prod poser ve make, 
nuate, so it does not belong even to the most accurate r more than ingi- 
mays in the right. Mr. Belsham has said that th rate reasoner to be al- 
ed by multitudes, and spread with astonishi e new religion was avow- 
one s lity through all 
provinces of the Roman Empires But hine rape : y ; 1roug the 
cathe ctatecnsot,”' It isi res. But you hint that historical facts frown 
Belstam, that in the heen 602 cm p> ee penren. aos ig of Mr. 
tians was to be ao es se multitude” of Chris- 
Christianit ranked in its ten or that. in. the. year 106, Pliny, found that 
spread iialf through ae vMlensnand song nat . se meres sex, had 
mission of the sacred rites, in Pont d Bithyni , caused a long inter- 
dultietlead this. for vor us and Bithynia: it is in vain, I say 
ed : you reply that Mr. Gibbon’s calculation : 
Dreced ihe Chrietinn Sarna Sromsion) part of the Roman Empire ae 
Gibbon in his fret Vol igion before the time of Constantine. Now, Mr. 
subjects to have been in te tees of Claudius tga reainee ot open 
computations then there appear to have b ‘fiyeac~cseadgie er thse 
Bite conversion P _ have been six millions of Christians 
édiPais millions an sphere: ype me there is so great a disparity 
ment about the accuracy of M es, that the reader cannot hesitate a mo- 
saya “bold” HR EUSA - a Belsham’s statement. Aye, it wasas you 
Christi lial hace a ates to sag that-there were multitudes of 
ever, that in your next ae ee ee only six millions. I wish, how- 
epoch (the conversio meee in Rome itself previous to that memo- 
never been madé:th oP 0 onstatitine) the tenets of Christianity had 
Isay, in stating thi e subjects of punishment, nor even of in uiry,” I wish 
} ¥ Lge ag ney e sathonsy of Mr. Gibbon you had allowed Mr. 
ee ial ty eae ane cn) cell ncctontaradl eich bistey 
90 chary of his re Siete e was too well acquainted with history 
totorious facts. What he rea to make an assertion so opposed to the most 
not inthe time of C at he really says is, that in the time of Nero, 68, and 
the oe oii a ge the fourth century, the religious tenets of 
laa s interval o 3 re ea subject of punishment, or even of en- 
in an argument ew centuries you are aware makes a material 
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The stories about the persecution and sufferings of the early Christians 
you go on to assert, are falsified by the Christian fathers themselves, sad 
the Christian scriptures. ‘To prove that the Christian fathers falsify their 
statements, you quote a sentence of Gibbon which relates not to the suf. 
ferings of Christians generally but merely to the sufferings of the Apostles, 
Gibbon has stated a particular fact, this you have generalized and pervert. 
ed. _ But the scriptures prove the same, it seems, falsify the stories of their 
ution and sufferings ; how so? Because * Paul preached at Rome, 
no man forbidding him ;’—thence comes the conclusion, therefore, Chris- 
tians in general were never persecuted ; because in those scriptures it is 
read: “ Who is he that shail harm you if ye be followers of that which js 
ood ?”—therefore Christians were never persecuted; because Christians 
ad the means of rising superior to the persecutions they endured ; there- 
fore they were not persecuted, because, * their light afflictions wrought for 
them a far more exceeding love or eternal weight of glory ;” therefore, they 
were not afflicted, because, “‘ they suffered for righteousness sake” (as is 
read in the néxt verse to the one you have quoted ;) therefore, they suffered 
not, because they “ rejoiced in tribulation ;” therefore, they were not trou- 
bled; because their ‘‘ names were cast vut as evil,” therefore they were un- 
molested. After this manner of argumentation, Mr. Taylor, we grant you 
that the scriptures themselves do falsity the stories of persecution and suf- 
fering, and 1 am sure, I am willing that you should enjoy all,the advantage 
which this concession can secure to your cause. 
Your last argument-against Christianity consists in what you designate 
*‘ that grand fact, that persecution was entirely a gospel invention. The 
Pagans knew nothing of it ;” ‘* It was the blood-stained banner of the cross 
that first unfurled the maxims of religious persecution.” In this “grand 
fact” there are two particulars which require our attention; the heathens 
never persecuted, nay, did not know even any thing about it; the Christians 
invented, and first practised persecution. It would be sufficient to call for 
ce vouchers for this grand tact, but as some uninformed persons may 
ave been accustomed to find them in an implicit faith in all that you as- 
sert, I deem it proper to put the most distinct negative on your unsupport- 
ed affirmations ; this is done by the evidenve, first of Gibbon and Hume. 
Gibbon says that Mr. Hume inthe Natural History of Religion sagaci- 
ously remarks that the most refined and philosophic sects are constantly 
the most intolerant! by the words of Plato, “ If a man neglect the gods 
by omitting sacrifices and despising oaths he must be punished. There 
are many who deceive others in this respect, deserving to die more than 
one or two deaths. Others deserve castigation and punishment. They 
who think so, (that the gods*neglect human. affairs) not from any bad 
principle but from a kind of madness, should be imprisoned not less than 
five years, without any citizen being allowed to go near them except to 
admonish them of their errors, If they, after this, coutinue in their im- 
piety they must be punished with death.” Some who are obstinate in 
their opinions should be confived in prisons surrounded by the sea, where 
no free person should have access to them and when they die they should 
be buried without the bounds of the state, and if any person should bury 
them, he should be counted guilty of impiety.” +—By Priestley, “ as to 
the Heathen Philosophers they were so far from pleading in favour of tole- 
ration, that they were often the principal promoters ef persecution. No 
Heathen Philosopher canbe shewn to have been an advocate for tolera- 
tion till the empire became Christian. Then indeed Libanius advanced 
* Cap. viii. note 24. 
¢ Dé Legator Lib, 
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his liberal sentiments on the subject. But in this there was no’ great 
merit when at that time the Zleathens might be apprehensive of being ex- 
to that persecution by which they had made the'Christians to suf- 
or for near three hundred years’*—By Mosheim, “ iif'the time ofno Em- 
after Nero the Christians suffered more or greater calamities than 
under Marcus Antoninus.’ * And he ascribes the Emperor's a¢timony 
against the Christians to the instruction of Philosophers and the hard- 
hearted Philosophy which he had embraced.—By Gibbon again, who thus 
of the persecution by Julian, “ I have endeavoured to represent the 
artful system by which Julian proposed to obtain the effects without in- 
curring the guilt or reproach of persecution.’* These quotations teach us 
po) ones and practice of Pagan philosophers ; now as to the laws and 
uct of Pagan states,—the most explicit negative is given to Mr. Tay- 
ler’s assertion by Zenophon, who gives us the accusation under which So- 
crates suffered death at Athens, centuries before the birth of Christ. “ So- 
crates is amenable to the laws, inasmuch as he does not acknowledge the 
ized Gods of the state, but introduces others.”°—By Cicero, “ it is 
forbidden to any one tointroduce any vew gods or worship not allowed 
of-by public authority,”"’—By Cicero again Protagoras for Atheism was 
from Attica aud his books ordered to be burned by thé common 
crier,"—By Brucker, Aristotle was persecuted “ for propagating impious 
. 9 ‘lg. . . . . © . P 
tenets.” On this occasion it was, when leaving Athens, that he said, al- 
luding to the tragical fate of Socrates, “* I am not willing to give the Athe- 
hians an Opportunity of committing a second offence against philosophy.” 
By Brotier, who in his edition of Tacitus gives the lawunder which the 
Christians were punisbed by Nero, ‘“‘ Whoever introduces any new religion 
shall be punished ; the more respectable shall be banished, the humble be 
put to death.” —By Gibbon once more who informs us{that “ the Egyptian 
superstition was frequently prohibited (in Rome) the temples of Serapis 
and Isis demolished and their worshippers banished from Rome and Italy;” 
and again by Gibbon, “ Notwithstanding the general rules established for 
the con ction and punishment of the Christians, the fate of those sectaries 
ee rete: and wager, government must still in a great measure 
a nog led on their own behaviour, the circumstances of the times 
! temper of their supreme as well as subordinate rulers. Zeal 
night sometimes rovoke, and prudence might sometimes avert or assuage 
he superstitious fury of the Pagans.”"? From Lardner, moreover, I learn 
costeggryn or compulsion in religion was condemned by Tertullian, 
us, Athanasius, Constantine, Jovian, Valentinian.'* Indeed the 
of the Christian fathers was Lex nova non se vindicat ultore gla- 
leo ¢ new religion does not assert-its authority by the sword, the 
style of the Councils, Nemiui credendum vim inferri. It is not right to use 
violence in order t ief.. Gi ith « 
a 0 procure belief.. Gibbon too, though with a sneer, bears 
testime , wl to the c spirit of the early Christians “ Faithful to the 
doctrin i the apostle who in the reign of Nero had preached the dut 
ening submission, the Christians of the three first centuries wes 
Conscience pure and innocent of the guilt of secret conspir 
votes rebe lion. While they experienced the hws of patsecebiall Sus 
hey ver provoked either to meet their tyrants in the field or indignantly 
mmdraw themselves into some remote and sequestered corner of the 
t y s works vol. 17. p, 66, 4 De Reb, Christ 246, 
a +P. 3 : 6 Memorab. Lib. cap. 1, and Sturz’s Lexicon Zenophont. 
sok. b. ii. c. 8, 8 De nat. dro. Lib. 1. 
Hest, vol 1, 264, . '0 Vol, 1. p. 12, 
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Vol. 4, p. 487, 12 Vol, 2. p. 443. 
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globe. _ The Christians when they deprecated the wrath of Diocletian, or 
solicited the favour of Constantine could allege with truth and confidence 
that they held the principles of passive obedience, and that in the same 
space of three centuries their conduct had always been conformable to 
these principles.”"*_ And it is well known that in the year 313, Constantine 
by an edict gave full-liberty to all men to act according to the best of 
their judgment in things of religion. Nor, though his conduct cannot be 
wholly reconciled with this equitable decree, is it liable to all the imputa- 
tions with which some asperse his character. In confirmation of this I refer, 
(for the extract would betooJong,) your readers to Gibbon’s account of 
what he calls the “ toleration of Paganism” under Constantine. 

Judge now then, my readers, of the correctness of the assertions which 
called forth these authorities. Is the “ grand fact” true, “ that persecu- 
tion was entirely a Gospel invention, the Pagans know: nothing of it?” 
And as you, Mr. Carlile, an your reply, draw a contrast between Christian- 
ity and Paganism in the matterof persecution unfavourable to the first, 
think of the fate of Protagoras, and Socrates, and the principles of Plato, 
one of your immaculate heathens, and then say whether, ill as you have 
undoubtedly been treated, you would not have had more to fear under a 
pagan government, than you have suffered under what you deem a Chris- 
tian one. ) 


J.R. BEARD. 
'2 Vol. 3. cap. xx. 248. 





NOTICE, 


. Tue length of Mr. Beard’s Letter to Mr. Taylor excludes many articles that were 
prepared for insertion in this Number ; but I am desirous of giving this industrious 
preacher of heretical Christianity fair play. Next week, I shall insert a similarly 
lengthy Letter from the same gentleman ‘addressed to myself, and confine my re- 
joined observations to a few notes. Correspondents must therefore have patience. 

To customers and country agents I have to say, that I can supply them from the 
stock recovered from the Sheriff with almost every thing that I ever published. 
Much has been sent for waste paper, even to a ton weight ; but “ The Deist” may 

be had perfect in 2 vols. or in parts.—R, C, 





Printed and Published by R. CaRcite, 135, Fleet Street.—All Cotrespot- 
dences for “ The: Republican,” to be left at the place of publication. 


























